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SPANISH PAINTINGS: A FORT H- 
COMING EXHIBITION 


An Exhibition of Spanish Paintings from 
El Greco to Goya, including examples of 
the work of Cano, Collantes, Herrara, Le- 
sote, Mazo, Murillo, Ribera, Tristan, Ve- 


Ms 


ty 


Jazquez, and Zurbaran, lent by numbe 
rs and museums of America, will 
be held at the Museum in the Gallery of 
Special Exhibitions (D 6). As the year 
1928 1s the centenary 

. certain appropriateness in holding such 
It will open with 

private view for Members of the Mu- 
scum on Friday, February 17, and continue 


through Sunday, April 1 


at this tim 


a | 


\n 1] teatas tolno i th whih 
) wlustrated Catalogue OF the exnipdl- 


PHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


CORPORATION 


The fiftv-erghth annual meeting of the 
Corporat of The Metropolitan Museum 


7s lé« mp 

\rt, composed of the Benefactors and 
llows for Life and Fellows in 
Perpetuity—will be held in the Board 
Room of the Museum on Monday after- 


noon, January 16, 1928, at halt past lour 


CIO‘ 
Reports on the 1 isactions of 1927 will 
/ 
be presented, and at the close of the meet- 


Before and alter the meeting, an oppor- 
tunity will be given to see the Mithsam 
Collection of glass, when Joseph Breck and 
Viiss ( 


recelve the | ellows. 


|_outse Avery will be in Gallery D 6 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS DURING 
JANUARY AND MARCH 


\s announced in the December, 1927, 
issue of the BULLETIN, through the gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., symphony con- 
certs will be given in the Museum on the 
four Saturday evenings of January at 8 
p.m. 

\ similar series on March 3, 10, 17, and 
24 has now been made possible by a gift 
from the Juilliard Musical Foundation 

These concerts are free, and no cards of 
admission are required. 

Lectures by Thomas Whitney Surette 
on the programme of the evening will be 
given each Saturday afternoon at 5:15 in 
the Lecture Hall. 


of Goya’s death, there 
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GERMAN AND DUTCH GLASS 
FROM THE MUHSAM COLLEC- 
TION 


Fourteen large packing cases were lately 
delivered at the Museum, yielding from 
the depths of their excelsior some four 
hundred rare and fragile pieces of glass 
purchased by the Museum this 
fall in Berlin from the cele- 
brated Mihsam Collection. As 
these pieces emerged at ran- 
dom, they formed a motley 
group. Rearranged and given 
adequate space and lighting 
in the Gallery of Special Ex- 
hibitions, D 6, they show to 








glass of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the types which made a special 
appeal to him, he later extended the range 
of his collecting and, availing himself of 
every opportunity to buy rare pieces, at 
length secured fine examples of practically 
every type of Dutch, German, and Bohe- 
mian glass, including the mediaeval Wald- 
glas, the enameled ware of the 
Renaissance, the forms directly 
inspired by Venetian models, 
the various styles of engraved 
and gold glass of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, and, finally, the ‘ Bieder- 
meier”’ productions of the 1815 
to 1845 period.! Of the seven 


i 





FIG. I. THREE RARE TYPES OF GREEN OR WALDGLAS 


GERMAN, XV 


proper advantage and at once convey an 
idea of their quality and of their impor- 
tance as additions to the Museum collec- 
tion. They will be exhibited in this gallery 
from January 10 through February 5, and 
then will take their places with the rest 
of the Museum glass in Gallery K 24. Pre- 
viously, Dutch, German, and Bohemian 
glass were represented in the Metropolitan 
by a few examples only, but this new group 
SO increases and completes the earlier one 
as to make the Museum collection now one 
of first importance. These new accessions 
represent one half of the collection formed 
by Jacques Miihsam of Berlin, the other 
half having been acquired by the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Jacques Miihsam began collecting glass 
more than thirty vears ago. Devoting 
himself first of all to German and Dutch 


XVI CENTURY 


hundred and fifty pieces assembled, about 
half were purchased prior to 1914 and are 
described by Dr. Robert Schmidt, Director 
of the Museum of Arts and Crafts at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, in a catalogue published 
in that year, when the collection was exhib- 
ited in the Kunstgewerbe Museum at Berlin. 
The other half has been acquired since 
1914, especially through the dispersal of 
several important collections after the war, 
and has been published by Dr. Schmidt, 
now Director of the Kunstgewerbe Mu- 
seum (Schloss), Berlin, in a companion vol- 
ume (1920). 

1Mr. Miihsam at various times secured pieces 
from important German collections, such as the 
Bochholtz, De Ridder, Von Kauffmann, Albert 
Oppenheim, Matkowsky, Seligmann, and Von 
Gasser, from the Steengracht Collection of 
The Hague, and from the Modern and Strauss 
Collections of Vienna 
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lo gauge the merits of the Miuhsam Col 


lection as a whole, before its division, ont 
cannot quote a more 
than Dr. Schmidt, who 


“Having devoted vears of experienc 


eminent authorit\ 
renders this judg- 


ment 





BEAKER 


ENAMELED 
DATED 


FIG: 2. 

BOHEMIAN, 1595 
to all phases of glassware, it has been my 
privilege to become acquainted with and 
to study all the important collections of 
glass, both on the Continent and in Eng- 
land. | have no hesitation in asserting that 
the collection of Mr. J. Muehsam is supe- 
rior to them all not only as regards the 
number of specimens collected, but espe- 
cially as to their quality. Even the rich and 
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museums 
sur- 


well known collections of the 
at Berlin, Vienna and London are 
passed by it in almost every respect. The 
Sohemian-Silesian cut-glass drinking ves- 
sels starting from their earliest period are 
especially well represented. The same can 
be said about the extremely valuable speci- 
Potsdam and and the 
districts where the glass 


mens from Hesse 
other German 
industry has been carried on. The category 
of the Bohemian gold glasses, including all 
its various specialties, is quite unique. 
[here are also very fine examples of the 
IKunckel ruby glasses; the Mohn, Mildner 
and Kothgasser glasses form a_ splendid 
and complete group of their own. As to 
number and quality the exquisite group of 
the Dutch glasses (Greenwood, Wolff, &c.) 
can in every way compete with the large 
collection of the Ryks Museum at Amster- 
dam. There is hardly a collection in any of 
the museums which boast of such 
perfect examples of the Goth 
so-called ‘Waldglass’; and a series of en- 
ameled tankards, tumblers and jugs of 
highest quality represents the specialty of 
the German renaissance and baroque style 


can 


green 


at its very best.” 

Although the Metropolitan Museum has 
acquired but half of the entire group thus 
highly esteemed by Dr. Schmidt, so wisely 
was the division made by him and by Dr. 
Otto von Falke, that either half illustrates 
excellently the history of glass-making in 
Germany. One cannot hope to add any- 
thing to the account given by Dr. Schmidt 
in his two volumes descriptive of the 
collection, in which he not only describes 
each piece in detail but also gives admirable 
summaries of the various styles. The pres- 
ent article aims to review briefly these 
analyses of the important types, to give 
prominence to some of the most significant 
pieces, and in general to indicate the merit 
and comprehensiveness of the group which 
has become the property of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

The native glass of Germany in the 
Middle Ages is marked by a certain crude- 
ness of form, and a green (or sometimes 
amber) tone, and has for many of us 
nowadays a peculiar appeal arising from 
these very limitations. The greenish color 
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FIG. 3. GREEN GLASS ROMER 
DECORATED IN GOLD AND ENAMEI 
RHENISH, DATED 1008 
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from which the type derives its name of 
Wald or forest glass came from iron in the 
composition of the glass which these primi- 
tive artisans had not learned to avoid 
The variations in tone from the thick to 


the thin sections give a richness of effect 





WITH 


ENGRAVED 
CASPAR KANDEI 
DATED 1007 


FIG. 4. GLASS 
ARMS 


NUREMBERG, 


O}! 


which is distinctly pleasing. The glass 
houses were located in those districts where 
the necessary ingredients, potash and sand, 
and wood for fuel were most abundant. The 
forms, especially of the early ware made 
in the Rhineland, show a direct relation 
to the old Roman glass, proving that this 
tradition never completely died out. Two 
tiny bottles in the Museum’s new group, 
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excavated near Cologne and belonging to 
the late mediaeval period, demonstrate this 
relationship. A most interesting series 
of glasses shows the development of forms 
through the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, especially those evolved from the 
shallow, open bowls called mazigelein and 
the prunted beakers, some of which because 
of their resemblance to denuded cabbage 
stalks were known as krautstrunke. Often 
these types are pictured by artists of the 
low Countries, especially by Dirk Bouts, 
and later by Direr, Holbein, and the 
Nuremberg Little Masters. In figure 1 are 
shown three very rare examples, the central 
one distinguished by having a spine on the 
interior corresponding to every knop on its 
exterior. That on the right is the immediate 
forerunner of the very popular romer, 
which in its fully developed form has a 
bowl contracted at the lip, a columnar stem 
ornamented with knops, and a spreading 
foot usually spirally threaded. An interest- 
ing survival of the Gothic form in a green 
glass romer made in the Rhineland in 1608 
and decorated in Renaissance style with 
flower sprays and an inscription in gold and 
red is illustrated in figure 3. 
While some of the mediaeval 
glass-makers knew’ the formulae 
making Venetian glass, they did not have 
at their disposal the necessary ingredi- 
ents, and so their Waldglas, except for its 
relationship to Roman forms, developed 
independently of outside influences. But 
increasing intercourse between Italy and 
Germany naturally resulted in an exchange 
of stvles in glass. By the end of the thir- 
teenth century Venice, and especially that 
portion of the city lying across the lagoon 
at Murano, had become established as a 
center of glass-making. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and well into the 
seventeenth, she held unquestioned su- 
the industry and exerted a 


German 
for 


premacy in 
powerful influence upon the glass of 
Europe. Many productions from her 


factories were imported into Germany and 
the Low Countries where their styles were 
imitated and adapted. In tracing the 
history of German glass we must, therefore, 
briefly discuss the Venetian prototypes, 
especially those with enameled decoration 
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and those fashioned of the clear, light 
venezianisches Glas 
Jefore des ribing these hows Vel it 


interesting to note that Venice herself some 
times borrowed designs. Of her adaptation 
in the fifteenth century of shapes of silver 


work imported from western Furopi 





0. 


FIG. COVERED 


SILESIA, 


BEAKER, 
DATED 


ENGRAVED 


[OOO 


notable instance is found in a large, boldl 
formed pokal, made in Venice about 1500, 
one of the most impressive pieces among 
the Museum’s acquisitions (on the cover 
Waved ridges the into 
pointed ovals, and bosses of dark blue and 
dark green add strong color. The 
has similar bosses in blue and golden brown 
and a gilded finial. 

The Venetian glassmakers, turning east- 
ward for inspiration, had developed the 
use of gilding and of enamel in imitation 


divide surface 


cover 
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of highly prized wares from Syria. Much 
made in the fifteenth century in 
Venice was deep blue in color and orna- 
mented with bright-colored enamels,” vying 
in splendor with the contemporary maio- 


lica. Pieces with this enameled decoration 


olass 


were imported into Germany, especially 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
embellished German 
arms being very popular. Not long, how- 
ever, did the German glassworkers allow 
the importations to hold the field undis- 
puted. They realized that such enamel 
painting would be peculiarly effective upon 
their own which previously had 
depended upon applied ornament. So from 
about the middle of the sixteenth century 
they began to develop the new technique. 


those with coats ol 


glass, 


lhe style reached its apogee in the seven- 
teenth century and afterward gradually 
declined in the discovery 
crystal glass and new methods of engraving 


favor, as ol 
it created a new vogue. 

While the enameled 
inspired by Venice, the forms used were 
definitely German in character. It was the 
period when drinking bouts were ver) 


decoration was 


popular and so these enameled glasses were 
above allelse capacious. The two chief forms 
were the more slender stangenglas (fig. 2) 
and the humpen whose broad surfaces 


gave scope for extensive decoration. The 
earliest were usually ornamented with 
coats of arms. One early glass in the group 
shown in Gallery D 6 may have been 
made in Venice but its enameled arms 


representing a Moor were painted in South 
Germany 1n 1575. 

lhe Museum has also acquired a splendid 
example of Retchadlershumpen, dated 1587, 
displaying the double-headed eagle of the 
Holy Roman Empire. As is usual in early 
examples of this type, the eagle’s heads 
are crowned and haloed, on the breast is 
hung the figure of the crucified Christ, 
and against the wings the shields of the 
various divisions of the Empire. On the 
reverse side, the brazen serpent symbolizes 
the Old Testament. The inscription reads: 


DAS HEILIGE ROEMISCHE REICH MIT SAMPI 


2Of these very rare Venetian blue glasses 
decorated with enamels three are in the Morgan 
Collection in the Museum (Gallery F 8). 
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7: GOBLET, 


DIAMOND-CUT AND 
WHEEL, ILLUS- 
T'RATING THE LEGEND OF 
SAINT CHRISTOPHER 
SIGNED: H. SCHWINGER 
NUREMBERG, DATED 10009 


FIG. 


5. 


BOHEMIAN GOBLET, ABOIL 


AN 


EXCEPTIONAL EXAMPLE 
OF THE COMBINATION 
OF OPAQUE ENAMEI 


COLORS AND GOLD 


I 


i- 
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GLIDERN The Holy Roman 
Empire with all its members). 

[he range of these opaque enamel colors 
rather limited they fired 
but their merit 


general decorative 


SEINEN 1507 


IS as in 


were 
the cooling furnace, lies 
preéminently 
effect. The de 
with the 


in. their 
original 
were largely 


The 


‘signs were seldom 


glass-painters but 
drawn from woodcuts and engravings. 


very representative group of enameled 
glasses in our new collection includes, in 








FIG. O. TUMBLER WITH PORTRATI 
PAINTED IN COLORS 
SIGNED BY MILDNER 
addition to the early armorial bumpen 


a variety of others showing how the designs 
became popularized and tend to follow 
certain conventions. The glass illustrated 
in figure 2 represents a knight on horseback 
and is dated 1595. Another, of 1589, has a 
biblical subject; it pictures on one side the 
Annunciation, on the other Samson and the 
lion. Another example of the same period 
is painted with figures of the twelve apostles 
and Still 
the four classes of society 
peasant, and nobleman. Another amusing 
in this group, dated 1633, bears 
portraits of the various members of the 
Ungar family; to the left of the crucified 


another shows 


priest, soldier, 


their attributes. 


glass 
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Christ stand Salomon and his three sons; 
to the right, his wife and two daughters 
the ol of thi 
children indicate that these members of the 
family we 


\nother interesting group comprises a 


Crosses over heads two 


ze deceased. 


tray and twelve cordial glasses painted 
with animated little figures—jesters, old 
wives, harvesters, and fine ladies—in 


of the seventeenth century. 
Doubtless this set follows the general rule, 
copying some contemporary woodcut or 
engraving. 

Not only did the German glass-workers 
from the technique 
enamel painting for their native glass but 
they also copied Venetian glass of another 


costumes 


borrow Venice of 


sort im extenso. Krom the middle of the 
fifteenth century the Low Countries and 
Germany had been importing in_ ever- 


increasing quantity the dainty, clear, light, 
and elegantly formed Venetian glass. So 
different in) character it from the 
heavy and greenish glass that it was enor- 
mously prized. later it 
inevitable that the native craftsmen should 
succeed in making creditable imitations. 
\pparently Antwerp the leader in 
this attempt and other towns in the Low 
Countries followed, so that glass in the 
Venetian manner was made in considerable 


Was 


Sc Oner or Was 


Was 


quantity during the second half of the 
sixteenth century. So cleverly did thes« 
craftsmen work that in many cases it is 


impossible to determine whether a piece 
was made in Venice, in the rival Italian 
town of Altare, or in the Netherlands or 
Germany. Those of most delicate material 
and perfect form can safely be assigned to 
the master glass-workers of Murano; those 
of heavy substance and crude form are 
doubtless of northern origin. But 
many others continue to baffle us. 

\pparently some Venetian styles were 
particularly popular in the North and 
certain adaptations of them were more or 
less peculiar to northern ateiiers. The 
Fliigel-glaser or winged glasses, often re- 
ferred to in old accounts as verres a ser- 
pents, are still found in quantity in Belgium 
and Germany, while the Museum in Mu- 


a great 


rano does not possess one, a fact which 
suggests that the type was a northern 


ld 


re- 
sér- 
jum 
Mu- 
ich 
ern 
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adaptation, rarely or never made in the 
South. The Museum examples show its 
characteristic features—the stem formed 
of interlacing strands with opaque white 
and red or blue threads, the terminal heads 
suggestive of serpents, the folded-under 
foot rim. Another popular style in the 
northern towns was the goblet with large 
baluster in the form of hollow knops. A 
simple but pleasing example of this type, 
which the Germans call “puffed” glass, 
is included among the Mihsam pieces. 

Engraving with a diamond point, another 
method which the German glass-makers 
employed for decorating their glass, was, 
like the enamel-painting already discussed, 
inspired in its artistic aspect by Venetian 
models. Occasionally names or other 
simple marks of ownership had been en- 
gravedwith a diamond point upon fifteenth- 
century Waldglas but such inscriptions were 
not conceived as ornament. However 
from the late sixteenth century on, dia- 
mond-cut patterns became a definite type 
of decoration. Examples from the Mihsam 
Collection are included in the Museum 
group (fig. 4). Rarely are German pieces 
of this class signed and little is known of 
the identity of the engravers. In Holland, 
on the contrary, the artists frequently 
signed their work. The Dutch glasses of 
this ty pe will be described later. 

In striving to copy the colorless glass of 
the Venetians, the German craftsmen at 
length succeeded in producing a glass which 
was completely colorless, a glass made of 
potash and lime, which was perfectly fitted 
for the brilliant engraving which likewise 
was discovered by German craftsmen. The 
art-loving Kaiser Rudolf Il attracted to 
his court at Prague many Italian and 
German artists, among them 
Lehmann. Lehmann had previously dis- 
tinguished himself in the art of engraving 
rock-crystal and it was he who first adapted 
this technique to glass. His earliest signed 
and dated work known (1605) belongs to 
Prince Schwarzenberg but a 
beaker dated 1592, now the property of the 
Museum, is believed to be unmistakably 
his work and so constitutes the earliest 
dated example. The illustration (fig. 5) 
shows its distinction of form and elabor- 


Caspar 


COV ered 


ate decoration. (The lid is modern but is 
almost certainly a copy of the original.) On 
one side appear the arms of Schwarzburg, 
on the other those of Braunschweig- 
Liineburg, celebrating the marriage which 
in 1593 united these two great houses. The 
beaker was a bridal gift and Dr. Schmidt 
suggests that it might have been made even 
more sumptuous with jewels had not the 





FIG. 10. RUBY GLASS TANKARD 
BY JOHANN KUNCKEI 


bridegroom been already a man of fifty- 
eight years and of choleric temper. The 
silver-gilt mounting is of splendid design 
and adds greatly to the richness of the 
whole Many another glass was given 
greater dignity by well-executed silver-gilt 
mounts. 

Lehmann, who enjoyed the privilege of 
being “imperial precious stone and glass 
cutter” to Rudolf II, passed this distinction 
on to Georg Schwanhardt, his pupil, who 
after Lehmann’s death removed to Nurem- 
berg and established the art of glass-cutting 


there. The work of the numerous masters 
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who flourished at Nuremberg is represented 
in our collection by a series of baluster 
goblets and beakers showing the 


from about 1665 on and including examples 


sty les 





FIG. Il. DUTCH GLASS 
PRESENTED TO JAN STEEN, 


1070 


by two of the chief artists, Schwinger (fig. 7) 
and Killinger. 

The art of glass-cutting in Nuremberg 
had developed speedily; in Bohemia and 
Silesia it emerged more slowly. Shaking 
off other influences, it flourished from about 
1700 to 1760. Figure 6 shows a remarkably 
fine early beaker, dated 1690. In the late 
seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
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examples the most popular form is a rather 
heavily built baluster pokal with designs 
cut in relief. Intaglio cutting (the ttefschnitt 
as opposed to the hochschnitt or relief) 
proved a somewhat easier technique and so 
was more widely used, but in most instances 
both methods are employed. With the turn 
of the century the forms tend to become 
lighter and the ornament simpler and more 
orderly. Grotesques, foliation, fruit, and 
medallions are combined in well-planned 
arrangements. Bohemia dominates the 
styles of about 1700-25; a long faceted cup 
and red threads in the stem are quite 
characteristic. In the second quarter of 
the century the bases of the cups are often 
modeled with palmettes; charming comfit 
dishes are made in quantity; and both 
forms and decoration are rococo in char- 
acter. As they develop they tend to become 
more delicate and piquant. Of all these 
styles the Museum in its sixty-nine ex- 
amples has a remarkable representation. 

[he great name in Brandenburg glass- 
making is that of the alchemist, Johann 
Kunckel of Potsdam, whose researches led 
to the manufacture of a marvelously rich 
ruby glass, of which a magnificent example 
is reproduced in figure 10. The hall-marks 
on its silver-gilt mounting prove that it was 
made before 1689. Brandenburg was also 
famous for the great clarity of its glass. 
\ number of the Museum’s examples show 
the combination of cutting and gilding in 
the boldly conceived designs characteristic 
of this glass. 

[he glass made and cut at other German 
factories is also represented in the collec- 
tion. There is time to mention only 
notable piece, a covered pokal with bac- 
Franz Grundelach of 


one 


chanal, signed by 
Cassel about 1700. 

Of the great and varied group of gold 
glasses made in Bohemia from about 1710 
to 1760 the Museum’s new collection in- 
cludes fifty-nine examples. These show 
the sequence of styles—the early marbled 
glass, that decorated with gold alone, that 
with gold in combination with silver and 
later with red and green. The process con- 
sisted of making two glasses, one of which, 
slightly smaller, was covered with gold- 
leaf, on which the design was executed, 


id 


FIG. 
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GOBLET 
SIGNED 


DECORATED WITH STIPPLED 


BY 


FRANS GREENWOOD 


DUTCH, 1728 
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and then inserted in the larger and 
the two joined by 
religious, 


was 
resin. The subjects are 


sometimes allegorical, or his 
torical, but people pictured in all sorts 
of activities the most popular 


and delightful. The covered pokal chosen 


social are 








FIG. 13. GLASS WITH STIPPLED DESIGN 
SIGNED BY D. WOLFF, 1792 
for illustration (fig. 8) bears the arms of 


Saxe-Meiningen blazoned in glowing col- 
ors; it is Bohemian work of about 1725. 
Gold glass fell into disfavor at some time 
after the middle of the eighteenth century 
but Johann Mildner of Gutenbrunn in 
Austria revived the technique about 1785 
and gave it its most delicate expression. 
A salt-cellar made by him is a most unusual 
little piece. Of the five other Mildner glasses 
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in our collection one bears his signature and 
the date 1792 (fig. 9). 

There had been in Nuremberg in the 
seventeenth century an extremely skil- 
ful glass-painter, Johann Schaper, whose 
dainty work done in grisaille, in brown, or 
sometimes in translucent polychrome en- 
amels did not win great favor in his own 
day because of the preference for cut glass. 
In the early nineteenth century, however, 
his use of translucent enamels was followed 
by Sigismond Mohn of Dresden and his 
son, by Carl Von Scheidt of Berlin, and by 
\nton Kothgasser of Vienna. A group of 
twelve glasses in our collection demon- 
strates the refinement of their work and its 
characteristic nineteenth-century designs. 

So far we have discussed almost exclu- 
sively German glass with its many types 
of decoration. We must retrace our steps 
for a moment to give due credit to Dutch 
glass. On page 11 in describing German 
glass engraved with a diamond point, men- 
tion was made of Dutch examples. These 
too are well represented in the Museum’s 
new collection. Some of these Dutch 
diamond-cut glasses show Venetian influ- 
ence in their form; others, like the flutes 
and rémers, are typically northern shapes 
The outstanding piece in this group is a 
beaker (fig. 11) engraved with a representa- 
tion of the interior of an artist’s studio with 
a painter standing before his easel and an 
inscription stating that the glass was pre- 
sented to Jan Steen in 1676. The opaque 
white threads at the base of the beaker 
indicate Venetian influence. 

Out of this stvle of diamond-cutting 
developed the stippling with a diamond 
point which remained an art peculiar to 
Holland. Looking at these transparent 
colorless glasses in a casual fashion, one 
does not detect the design at all, but if one 
raises them so that a strong light back 
of them reveals it, the design amazes by 
its extreme delicacy and charm. The pat- 
tern is composed of a multitude of closely 
set dots. The probable discoverer of this 
technique and its greatest master was 
Frans Greenwood (born 1680 in Rotterdam, 
moved to Dordrecht in 1726, died 1761 or 
1762). Of the ten known examples of his 
work, perhaps the greatest is that included 


ch 
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in the Mihsam Collection and now 
belonging to this Museum (fig. 12). It 
bears his signature and the date 1728. 
On one side is stippled with marvelous 
skill the figure of a goddess; on the reverse, 
a park and a fountain. Greenwood was not 
essentially an original artist and sometimes 
borrowed his designs from engravings. 

Among the artists who followed Green- 
wood were Willem Fortuyn and his very 
famous successor, D. Wolff. who with 
Greenwood ranks as master of the stipple 
technique. Little is known of Wolff’s life 
except that he was born in Utrecht, lived at 
The Hague, began his career about 1785, 
and died in 1809. Though reputed to have 
died in youth, he managed to produce a 
great quantity of work. Seventeen glasses 
in the new Museum group are attributed 
to him, of which two bear his signature 
and the dates 1784 and 1792 (fig. 13). 
Only six other signed glasses are known. 
Apparently he made his own designs; their 
range is indicated by the Museum’s ex- 
amples. The subjects are allegorical, politi- 
cal, fanciful (as in a charming rococo design 
representing Chinese musicians), or present 
coats of arms or portraits of leading men 
of the Netherlands. One glass pictures a 
Dutch landscape. 

The illustrations in this article convey 
an idea of the range of the glass in this 
collection but photographs cannot repro- 
duce the brilliance of the crystal, the play 
of color, and the variety of the designs. 

C. Louise AVERY. 


A BOUCHER TAPESTRY 


Through the generosity of James A. 
Stillman the Museum has received as a loan 
an eighteenth-century Beauvais tapestry, 
the third piece in its galleries of the famous 
set of the Loves of the Gods designed in 
1749 by Francois Boucher for the manu- 
factory at Beauvais. The subject of the 
new loan is the Rape of Orithyia by Boreas. 
The story as found in Ovid relates how the 
god of the north wind, having accom- 
plished nothing in wooing his beloved 
Orithyia by means of soft words and 
prayers, concludes that force, being more 


natural to his fierce character, is the means 
by which he should seek his wife. There- 
fore, as depicted in the tapestry, he spreads 
his wings, wrapping the land in cold and 
darkness, and steals away his bride as she 
is gathering flowers on a mountainside with 
her sister, Procris. 

As originally designed the set comprised 
nine pieces, but not more than six were 
ever woven on any one order, according 
to the records of the manufactory.' The 
two pieces, Bacchus and Ariadne and 
Vulcan and Venus, which were an anony- 
mous gift to the Museum in 1922, have no 
borders but have woven into the margin 
the mark of the manufactory when under 
the direction of Charron (1753-1780) and 
the signature of Oudry. The connection of 
Oudry and Charron, because of the death 
of the former, lasted only a year, 1753-1754 
lhe only order recorded for that year which 
included the subjects of Bacchus and 
Ariadne and Vulcan and Venus was that 
made for the Baron de Thiers. It is there- 
fore probable that the two pieces owned by 
the Museum are a part of that set 

On the piece lent by Mr. Stillman we find 
the mark of the manufactory (9 A.C. C 
Beauvais) when under the direction of 
André-Charlemagne Charron and also a 
border, simulating a carved wooden frame 
\t the center of the upper border is the coat 
of arms of France and Navarre, the arms 
which only the King of France, at that 
time Louis XV, had a right to use. Re- 
ferring again to the Beauvais records we 
find that the king ordered between 1756 and 
1761 three groups from the set of the Loves 
of the Gods in which the subject of Boreas 
and Orithyia was included. It therefore 
follows that the piece now lent to the 
Museum by Mr. Stillman belongs to one of 
these groups and may be dated between the 
vears 1756 and 1761. Boreas and Orithyia 
was woven in all only six times; of the six 
examples at least four are known to be in 
collections today: one at the Quirinal, a 
fragmentary piece in the National Palace 
at Compieégne, one in the possession ot 
George F. Baker, and the piece lent to the 
Museum 

1Jules Badin, La Manufacture de tapisseries 
Beauvais, Paris, 1909, p. 61 
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Mr. Stillman’s loan is especially welcome 
for in spite of the fame of the set of the 
Loves of the Gods the pieces In existence 
are for the most part scattered in private 
collections, and few are to be found in muse- 
ums or state collections. In the apartments 
of the Présidence du Conseil at Budapest 
are three pieces ol the set of four® ordered 
by the Prince of 2 and 
bearing his coat of arms; other pieces 
are in the Royal Palace at Coblenz 

and the Quirinal at Rome 
The tapestry) 
Gallery H 17, adjacent to the gallery 
where the Bacchus and Ariadne and 
the Vulcan and Venus are exhibited 
ELEANOR B. SAXeE. 


Esterhazy in 
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has been hung in 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 
IN THE ARMOR 
DEPARTMENT 


When the Armor Department was 
organized in 1913, it was generally 
that, thanks to Mr 
Riggs’s benefaction, our collection 
was virtually complete; at the best 
we expected to be able, by energetic 
labor throughout many decad 
fill certain rare gaps in our series. In 
point of fact, however, we have been 
greatly surprised to find that our 
early complacency was unwarranted; 
every year has brought to us not only 
types which were needed in our col- 
lection, but objects worthy to be re- 
corded in the history of our subject. 
Sometimes they came to us in extraordinary 
ways, many of them “through a set of curi- 
ous chances,”’ which now and then were so 
improbable that one hesitates even to record 
them. For the most part our accessions are 
due to the World War and its aftermath, 
telling painfully of the fate of great houses, 
and of various circumstances which brought 
treasured heirlooms, privately or publicly, 
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understood 
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*The fourth piece may a e there but 


reference to it has been found 


no 


3A list, as yet incomplete, of the pieces from 
the set of the Loves of the Gods which are in ex- 
istence today together with their present location 
and where and when they have been reproduced 
is available in the Textile Study Room 
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into the market-—to a degree unknown cer- 
tainly since the time of Napoleon, and prob- 
ably the Thirty Years’ War. Even 
national museums have been led to part 
with some of their rarest objects. 
Be this as it may, the most 
vear of the Department of Armor was 1920, 
when we recorded the Reubell donation and 
accessions from sales both here and abroad. 


since 


successful 


lo repeat the successes of such a 
year seemed improbable; neverthe- 
less, so far as suits of armor are con- 
cerned, the year just ended appears 
even as fruitful. 

While most of our recent pur- 
chases are from the Central Allies, 
some of them find their way to us 
from Spain, where from an ancient 
armory we obtained, through gen- 
erous contributions of George D 
Pratt and Archer M. Huntington, a 
number of capital pieces. One of 
these is a suit of richly 
armor, in perfect condition, etched 


decorated 


in bands and borders in the so-called 
, Which is a 


> 2») 


2,39 


Pisan style (figs. 1, 
complete suit not only in the sense 
that all of its parts belong together, 
but in having ten pieces of reinforce- 
ment or of interchange (tilting mit- 
ten, jousting cape, two great guards 
for elbow, jousting bevor, reinforcing 
breast and shoulder, reinforcing ab- 
dominal plate, a cabasset, and a pair 
of jambs), enabling the suit to be 
worn for war, for tilting, or for pa- 
rade. In fact, of this variety of armor 
it has more elements of réchange than 
any specimen apparently recorded. Added 
to these extra pieces are two complete sets 
of saddle irons of different types, also two 
varieties of roundels for tilting lances. An- 
other welcome acquisition from this collec- 
tion is a partial suit of armor of about 1560, 
delightfully etched and parcel gilt (fig. 6), 
unquestionably of Augsburg workmanship, 
resembling in its engraving a harness pre- 
pared for the Austrian Emperor, Maximil- 
ian II]. From the same source have been 
added two brigandines, one complete and 
one fragmentary, which are of types un- 
known in our own series (which, for the rest, 
was apparently the most representative ex- 
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- FIG. I. PISAN SUIT, 1575 
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tant). One of these brigandines 1s encased in 


buckskin and dates from about 1560; the 
other, in figured green brocade ftissé 
d'argent and tissé d’or, dates from the 
fifteenth century. It lacks certain parts, 


but so far as we know it Is the only specimen 
of this rich type extant, a type, fact, 
hitherto known only from its portrayal in 
Our 


in 


contemporary Or 


earliest casque from this Spanish collection 


pictures tapestries. 
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FIG. 2. 


OF PISAN SUIT 


was a Maximilian headpiece, finely fluted, 
dating 1535-1540, and with its reinforcing 
chin plate, rare in the fact that it 1s of the 
form known as a burganet with a falling 
buffe, its borders delightfully engraved in 
the style of Desiderius Colman p. 16 
and fig. 4), specimens of whose workman- 
ship are none too common in our collection. 


(see 


Other objects from Spain include a splendid 
siege roundshield, Italian, 1570, decorated 
in the finest manner with etched Renais- 
sance traceries and figures. 

From a from the Na- 
tional Ristkammer in Dresden—we lately 
obtained a half-suit of armor, blued, etched, 
Augs- 


second source 


and gilded, which was executed at 
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burg by Anthon Pfeffenhauser about 15090 
It was one of twelve suits for foot 
(Fussturnier) commanded by the 
Elector of Saxony, 


(fig. 5). 
combat 
consort of Christian I, 
intended to be presented to him on Christ- 
mas Day, 1591; he, unhappily, died in 
September of that year, so these harnesses 
apparently were never worn—finding their 
at once into the state armory in 
Dresden, where our specimen remained 
practically on its original “‘spot”’ until the 
past year: by its side remained then but 
three of its fellows; the rest, eight in num- 


Way 


ber, having disappeared at different times 
and for given away, 
exchanged, or sold. We know that one har- 
ness of this series found its way to Russia, 


Various reasons 


where it is exhibited in the Hermitage. An- 
other was obtained by Sir Richard Wallace, 
and is today in London, in Hertford House. 
Still another occupies a place of honor in 
the armor gallery of the Germanic Museum 
at Nuremberg, and a similar suit in 
Berlin in the Zeughaus. Then, a 
splendid specimen of this series has passed 
into the collection of Clarence H. Mackay 
at Harbor Hill on Long Island. The earliest 
of three in 
number, to be taken from Dresden were 
presented to Wallenstein in 1610. One or 


1S 


too, 


these Pfeffenhauser harnesses, 


two of these, we surmise, were later dis- 
membered, and to them may well have 
belonged and other elements 
which have appeared in sales, public and 
private, during the past century. Our 
armor itself is well preserved, having been 
constantly under the skilful hands of the 
armorers of the Dresden court. Even its 
original color, bluish purple, peacock-like 
in hue (pavonado), has been retained to a 
degree scarcely equaled in any other armor 
of blued type in the world. Its gilding, too, 
which etched foliation in bold 
patterns, is in mint condition, suggesting 
how splendid might have been the effect 
in the lists when these blued and gilded 
suits filed out into brilliant sunlight. For 
this armor we are indebted to a generous 
gift of our Vice-President, Henry Walters, 
who has been ever the patron the 
Department of Armor. 

From a third source we lately purchased 
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a suit of seventeenth-century armor (fig. 7 
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covers 
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which, wonderful to relate, is even richer 
than the Barberini armor obtained at thi 
end of 1926.1 The present suit, indeed 


is not only the best of its kind known to us 
but fills in another type in our progressive 


series. IT] 
Sarberini, dates surely about 1635 and Is 
the | 


earlier date, pe ssibly 


le suit mentioned above, that of 


ol 


1010-1020, 


of Italian origin; suit 1s 


slightly 


present 





DETAILS 
BY 


FIG. 4. FR 


PROBABLY 


and is French, probably of the school of 
the Louvre.2 While the 
enriched with bands of gilding and silver 
the present harness is gilded en 


3arberini suit is 
overlay, 
plein, the gilding covering an etched design 
carried out everywhere in the most delight- 
ful way, with strapwork foliation and a 
honeysuckle motif which was especially 
The suit, 
model of 


favored by artists of this school 
for the rest, while of the heavy 
its period, when armor was well on its road 
to obsolescence, is nevertheless a princely 


1BULLETIN, Vol. XXI (1926), pp. 279-282 


*L aking, A Record of European Armour, vol 
III, p. 342. 
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object, doubtless with a splendid pedigree, 


could one but follow it. It is fairly well 
preserved: all essential parts are here, 
together with a horse frontal—suggest- 
ing that even at so late a date an entire 


barding was present. With it was certainly 
a saddle, for this p'ece exists among the 
national treasures of (Musée 
l’Armée, Paris: probably G 557 in Robert's 


France de 


BURGANET 
1535-1540 


FLUTED 
COLMAN, 


catalogue, 1889). One may, indeed, hope 
ultimately to identify the for 
whom this harness was prepared, for it 
probably appears in a state portrait. We 
may hope also to obtain further elements 
or fragments of this suit, as well as the miss- 


personage 


ing pieces of the gauntlets: in fact, it 1s 
pleasant to record that already in the 
writer’s collection of fragments of rich 


armor, the thumb defense of the right 
gauntlet® has turned up and has promptly 

‘This was obtained in Paris many years ago 
from the antiquary, Bachereau; it is in mint con- 
dition, its gilding untarnished. It may well have 
been detached from the gauntlet before the suit 


began its wanderings across the Khine 
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been restored to its rightful place—an Assistant Curator in the Department, 
example again of that mystically magnet have always remained part of a large 


by virtue « 


property of ancient armor I 
which one piece of a sult attracts another 
even across the sea! Our armor has already 
been the theme of a special study.* From 
this we learn that for many years (a century 
or more) the suit formed part of the grand- 
ducal collection in Hesse-Darmstadt; that 
it had been obtained from the royal arsenal 
at Giessen; that it had long been known as 
the armor Philipp der Grossmiitige, 
which attribution was, in the painful nature 


ol 


armory which had been borne by retainers 
the Radziwill and by members of this 
august family. In this connection we note 
a tradition that the fluted harnesses for 


man and horse preserved in Nieswiez came 


ot 


to it as a gift from Maximilian himself. 
Like this emperor, in fact, the Radziwill 
appear to have been great patrons of 
armorers; we recall in this connection a 


note’ describing the extraordinary puffed 
sleeves which belonged toan early Radziwill 





FIG. 6. VAMPLATE AND BURGANE1 
of things, incorrect, since this personage 
died in 15607, while the present suit was 
prepared between 1610 and 1620. Be this 
as it may, the present specimen turns 
out greatly to be desired in our progressive 
series of panoplies, furnishing for its epoch 
a specimen of highest rank. 

From a fourth provenance we record 
numerous specimens of armor coming to 
us as a gift of Prince Albrecht Radziwill 
in gracious testimony of his desire that the 
friendliest relations be maintained between 
Poland and the United States. These spec- 
imens, which were selected in the prince’s 
castle at Nieswiez by Stephen V. Grancsay, 

4Bernhard Miiller, Die Riistung Philipps des 


Grossmitigen. In Philipp der Grossmitige. 
Seitrage zur Geschichte seines Lebens und 


seiner Zeit. Herausgegeben von dem Historischen 
Verein fiir das Grossherzogtum Hessen. Marburg 
i. H., 1904, pp. 155-160 and pl. 


FROM 


to 
tw 


1560 


AUGSBURG SUIT, ABOUT 
and the fact that the enameled and poly 

chromed armor, partly in Vienna and partly 
in our own Museum, almost unique in its 
type, was made to the order of a member 
of this family (Christof von Radziwill 
1515-1505). 

Some of our Radziwill pieces bear marks 
of armorers, including a black and white 
suit by Kunz Lochner Nuremberg. 
\mong the specimens of armor now pre- 


ot 


sented us are a pair of sleeves in the 
“triumphator”’ style (fig. 8), of about 
1520—used by a great personage for 


parade—in which the steel formed but the 
shell of a costume, the magnificence of 
which could be seen through a design of 
open puffs, slits, and slashes in the armor 
itself. Of this excessively rare type we had 
hitherto in our collection but the greaves 
5BULLETIN, vol. XXI (1926), pp. 260-264. 
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made by Seusenhofer for 
of Charles \ 
exhibited in 
Vienna 

rhe present sleeves were probably worn 
by Georg | von Radziwill (1480-1541), the 
Victorious, in whose armory they have 
And to this person- 


collection in 


{ 
the imperial 


always been preserved 





FIG. &.  TRIUMPHATOR ” 
\RM DEFENSI 
GERMAN, ABOUT 1520 


age may also be attributed the puffed 
sleeves referred to above. From Nieswiez we 
mention also numerous fragments of horse 
armor, fluted and plain, including an extra- 
ordinary horse frontal which, from its size 
(14 inches across the forehead), belonged to 
a monstrous horse, and a fragment of 
armor for a horse’s hock, the only other 
actual specimen of which is preserved in the 
Museum of the Porte de Hal in Brussels. 
Especially precious to us are the numerous 
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ff which other pieces are 
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pieces of chain mail, which add prestige 
to a collection which is apparently supreme 
in this field. Among the Nieswiez specimens 
are included numerous bravettes of differ- 
ent types; finely ‘“woven”; 
standards, or collars of mail, these beauti- 
with latten 


sleeves also 


fully designed and executed, 
b rders. 

In this connection one should mention 
a shirt of chain mail of unusual pattern, 
riveted mail 
portion of it 


donated. It is of 
small 


recently 
throughout, but no 
fashioned of latten. Thus 

“double mail” of latten, 
stripes, vandycking, and bands are of the 
gold-colored metal. The first impression of 
this extraordinary shirt is that it pictures 


its collar is of 


and various 


one of the highly decorative hauberks 
shown in contemporary documents of 
Gothic armor, as in Mantegna’s Saint 
George; only on close inspection does one 
note features which show that it could 


not have been of this type; thus it was 
provided with ornamental rivet heads such 
as are found in specimens of Polish armor, 
appearing, for example, in some of the 
Saxon-Polish capes preserved in the Jo- 
hannaeum in Dresden. On this and other 
grounds we are led to believe that the 
present specimen is Polish, dating from the 
late sixteenth century. 

While the above objects represent our 
recent accessions in armor, we may men- 
tion among arms a_ beautifully 
double-barrel fowling-piece by 
dating 1809, with garniture complete, its 
decoration in Empire style in silver with 
numerous hall-marks. It is similar to the 
gun designed for Marshal Ney, lent to the 
Museum in 1920 by George Leary, Jr. Also 
a crossbow plaqué with ivory and ebony, 
the ivory bands elaborately decorated. 
Finally, a small boxwood scabbard of a 
poignard, Dutch, seventeenth century, 
carved elaborately in bold relief, similar to 
specimens in the Hermitage, Leningrad, 
and in the Zeughaus of Berlin. 

Most of this material will be shown in 
the Room of Recent Accessions during 
January. BASHFORD DEAN 
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A NOTE APROPOS OF TWO ANN|I- 
VERSARIES 


In the year 1928 fall the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Goya and the 
four-hundredth anniversary of that of 
Diirer. However important they were 
as painters, these two men played dominant 
roles only in the graphic arts, where each 
of them may be considered epoch-making. 
rhe their prints in the 
Museum are not complete, but, neverthe- 
less, are so large and generally of such 
good quality that they make it possible 
for the student to acquire most adequate 
ideas of the achievement embodied in 
them. 

The temperaments and the habitual 
interests of these two men were madly 
divergent. Direr’s most exciting physical 
adventure was going to look at a stranded 
whale. Goya was the best matador of his 
time. In one respect, however, they were 
much alike, and it was a most important 
respect. Both were réveurs, both also were 
given to dreams, and both had 
capacity for indignation. Direr, as keenly 
as Goya, knew the truth of the latter’s 
“EI suefo de la razon produce monstruos”’ 
(Fantasy of reason produces monsters) 
Each had been to Italy, and each had been 
greatly influenced by what he saw and 
learned there. And each, taking the thing 
that Italy gave him, became a revolution- 
ary, introducing into the world of his 
practice ideas that fermented and helped 
bring about a new epoch. 

I'he work of Goya, like that of Durer, 
marks the end of one period of thought 
and the beginning of another, and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to say with 
any assurance to which period it belongs. 
Just as the Gothicism of the Middle Ages 
encroaches upon the Renaissance, so the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century runs 
over into the so different romanticism 
and realism of the nineteenth century. 
hus, unlike as they were, our artists had 
one incredible experience in common, that 
of living out of one prevailing frame of 
mind into another that was,utterly different 
from that which had preceded it, and of 
having had the genius to be possibly the 


collections of 


great 
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most important man in each of two seem- 
ingly irreconcilable periods. 

Oddly, each of these men, who died in 
the twenty-eighth year of his second 
century, published his greatest master- 
personal and his most 
revolutionary set of designs, in the ninety- 
eighth year of his first century. Perhaps 


piece, his most 


to the casual beholder, these two sets of 
prints have nothing in common, and yet 
somehow, to the present writer, it has al- 
as though were ver\ 


ways seemed there 


interesting and very deep-seated resem- 
blances between them. Just as Diirer’s 
\pocalypse, in its way, was the most 


powerful gun to be fired in the fight for 
the new order of ideas, so, precisely three 
hundred years later, was Goya’s Caprichos 
in its turn the most powerful gun in an 
equally important battle 

It would take much more of an episte- 
mologist and much more of an historian 
of thought than the writer to cope ade- 
quately with the perhaps half-baked 
theory he has in mind, and so what follows 
is to be taken as little more than a possible 
of thinking about these sets of 
designs. Should it prove philosophically 
and historically still it has 
that other validity, which doubtless aesthet- 
ically is just as great, of being the way that 
one man actually feels about 
these prints 

Each of our two artists represents the 


Way two 


groundless, 


thinks and 


break from a period of reason into a period 
of experimentation, in which so-called hard 
facts became of more importance than any 
amount of reasonability or clever dialectic 
During the Middle Ages, thinkers rea- 
soned with logic and dialectic from philo- 
sophical postulates, and facts that could not 
be brought into line rather 
ignored. During the century, 
people reasoned with common sense from 


were easil\ 


eighteenth 


general feelings, and facts which could not 
be brought into line were reproved and dis 
It was a period in which it was 
generally much better d’ étre 
raisonnable que d’avoir raison. The Middle 
\ges argued as closely as any lawyers in a 


missed 
Ce ynsidered 


suit involving a Massachusetts trust, and 
even the mills of the gods grind no finer 
than that. With a few notable exceptions 
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such as Berkeley and Hume, the eighteenth 
century discussed reasonably as a group of 
about a club fireplace. The 
premises and the results of the two groups 


OK d fell WS 


were as different as their methods of pro- 
cedure. One group stuck to their premises 
and chopped logic and were uncomfortable; 
the other group shifted their premises easily 
and didn’t care much about tight thinking, 
but were very comfortable and most reason- 
able—in fact, this last group prided them- 
selves upon being not only reasonable but 
practical men. Where the Middle Ages had 
faith their that 
(Come let us reason together, 
saith the eighteenth century 
had and their faith 
upon that (Jous sont 
chainés dans le meilleur 
sthbles). In either event the feeling was that 
salvation, after one fashion or another, was 
to be achieved by reason—and by a species 
of reason that following generations were 
to regard as little more than so much empty 
talk. Each of these periods had a complete 
outfit of ideas as to why things happened, 
and therefore neither was_ particularly 
interested in finding out how they hap- 
pened. Where the one based itself upon 
various schoolmen, Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, and their fellows, the other based 
itself upon Descartes and Newton, In each 
there was a tendency to think from general 
principles to particular cases. Principles 
were regarded as being firmer and harder 
and less alterable than the particular 
facts under Men fitted their 
facts to their principles rather than their 


and based reason 
now, and 
the | ord), 


reasonability 


upon 


based 


les événements éi- 


des mondes 


o 
OsS- 


disc ussion. 


principles to their facts. 
Sut each of these periods, the reasoning 
one and the reasonable one, at last came to 


an end. The uncomfortable, intellectual 
system of the first and the comfortable, 
mechanistic system of the second were 


finished. The Middle Ages were followed 
by the Renaissance, the eighteenth cen- 


tury by the romantic revolution. In each 
instance the whole atmosphere changed, 
and from reasoning and being reasonable 
the endeavor was put upon finding new 
facts, upon undergoing new experiences, 
upon discovering practically some way out 
of the closed intellectual system that had 
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begun to shut men in as in a prison. The 
great periods of exploration and adventure 
began. People went and found out what the 
hows and wheres were instead of sitting 
back and arguing and “argufying”’ them 
out of the whys. The conduct of thought 
taken from the by 
groups of men who might have said to 


Was aWay reasoners 
themselves with Pascal: “Il se peut faire 
qu'il y ait de vraies démonstrations; mais 
cela n'est certain’? and “Nous con- 
naissons la vérité, non seulement par la 
raison, mais encore par le coeur.”’ Revolting 
from intellectual systems they put their 
faith in men and human curiosity. 

Now if there be any truth in this so short 
picture of what happened at the beginnings 
of the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
it seems as though it might to some extent 
make the rdles and the accomplishment 
of Direr and more intelligible 
give us who stand upon the threshold of 


pas 


Gova 


vet another period, in which the idea of 
relativity has come to play its informing 
part, some means of understanding and 
appreciating the anti-intellectual revolts 
which, after a fashion, were epitomized in 
the work of the two men whose anniver- 
saries are to be celebrated this vear 

If one compare, for example, two such 
prints Mantegna’s Risen Christ and 
Direr’s Woman of Babylon (or for that 
matter any of the others in his Apocalypse 
series), one can notice a contrast much like 
the contrast between any of the engravings 
from Moreau le jeune’s Monument 
Costume and any of the etchings in Goya’s 
Caprichos or Suefios. The fact that the 
tense austerity of the Mantegna (Je silence 
éternel de ces espaces infinies m’effrate) is so 
unlike the mechanistic perfection of ma- 
terial comfort in the Moreaus (11 faut cul- 
fiver notre jardin) not in the least 
conflict with the other and more important 
fact that each represents a closed system of 


as 


ol 


does 


thought and enjoys the certainty that 
comes from that. On the other hand, 


although the Direr is evangelical in its 
theological purport, and the Goya is but 
political satire upon a debased court, the 
two are very much alike in that both repre- 
sent open systems of thought with their 
attendant fear and uncertainty. Just as 
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the Mantegna and the Moreaus reflect 
settled acceptance of two different orders of 
ideas, the Diirer and the Goya represent 
the casting off of those orders of ideas and 
the passion and tempest and scorn that ac- 
company revolution. The Direr and the 
Goya depict the ends of the systems epi- 
tomized in the other two prints—in a word, 


ACCESSIONS 


[HE ELECTION OF A TRUSTEE. At a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
November 21, 1927, Bashford Dean was 
elected a Trustee in the class of 1928 to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Payne Whitne 


RESIGNATION OF THE CURATOR OF ARMS 
,ND ARMoR. At the meeting of the Board 
of Trustees held on November 21, 1927, the 
resignation of Bashford Dean as Curator 
of Arms and Armor was accepted in the 
following resolution: 

Resotvep: That the resignation of 
Bashford Dean as Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Arms and Armor be, and hereby is, 
accepted. 

FURTHER Resotvep: That, in accept 
ing Dr. Dean’s resignation as Curator of 
Arms and Armor, the Trustees wish to 
put on record their appreciation of his 
invaluable service to the Museum in 
this department. They realize that he 
is largely responsible for its creation as well 
as for its rapid development. Thanks in 
large measure to him, our Museum now 
has the most important collection of armor 
in America, and one of the most important 
in the world. In its installation he has been 
no less successful than in its acquisition. 
He has shown extraordinary ability and 
assiduity in enlarging it. No hardship of 
travel has daunted him, nor has he ever 
hesitated to subordinate his own conven- 
lence and that of his family to a sudden and 
unexpected trip abroad to secure some cov- 
eted object. It is seldom that any quarry 
has ever escaped him, even though the hunt 
continued over a long period of years. 

His relation to the Museum was origi- 


they are both apocalyptical. And no one 
who, across all the superficial differences 
which separate the two, does not recognize 
this central similarity can really under- 
stand either of them. Durer did an Apoca- 
lypse and so did Goya, and for the same 


reason, 


W. M. Ivins, JR. 


AND NOTES 


nally that of honorary curator, without 
salary. It began in April, 1906. Later on he 
consented to become actual curator on a 
salary. But the Museum has no _ less 
profited by his services because his own 
gifts since then have exceeded in value 
the amount of his salary. 

lhe Trustees are only acquiescent in the 
acceptance of his resignation as curator 
because they are led to believe that he will 
be willing to continue his service to the 
Museum as one of their own number. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held November 21, 1927, the 
following persons, having qualified, were 
elected in their respective classes: 

FELLOW IN Perpetuity, Thomas Allen 
Jr., in succession to Thomas Allen. 

FELLOW FoR Lire, Mrs. Robert J. Cary 

FeELLowsHIP MemBer, Arthur De Bles. 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Hyman S. Cry- 
stal, Mrs. Joseph Hamershlag, Frances 
Holden, R. J. Parham, Adin G. Pierce, 
William F. Plass, Mrs. William M. Polk, 
Mrs. J. E. Prior, Miss Elizabeth Rennult, 
Mrs. N. S. W. Vanderhoef 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 290. 


AMONG THE SATURDAY LecTuRERS. Dr. 
John Garstang, Honorary Director of the 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 
and the Charles Eliot Norton Lecturer for 
the Archaeological Institute of America 
for the season of 1927-1928, will speak in 
the Museum Lecture Hall in the Saturday 
lecture course on January 21, at 4 o'clock, 
on the subject, The Forgotten Empire of 
the Hittites. 
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[wo INpDIAN ScucpTures. The Museum INDEX TO VOLUME XXII OF THE BULL! 
has acquired recently two interesting In rin. The annual classified index to the 
dian sculptures which are exhibited in BULLETIN, covering the issues of January 
Gallery E 12 a. One of them is of red mot to December, 1927, will be sent to the 


tled sandstone, carved on both sides with a 
female figure of a Yakshi or nymph bending 
The 


Is 


with her right arm a branch of a tree 


naked body, adorned only 


} 
D 


y jewelr\ 


nlon 


Indian fas 
re d sand- 


admirably modeled in the 
Both the style and the material 
stone, point toward the Mathura school, 
in North India. The style is purely Indian 


and is related to that of the Indian sculp 





YAKSHI 
NTURY A 


FIGURI 
INDIAN, I 


OF A 


Il Ct D 


OR 
tures of Barhut and Sanchi. According to 
archaeological and historical evidence our 
sculpture may be dated the first o1 
second century A.D. 

[he second sculpture is a beautiful stone 
relief from the temple at Vasantgarth in 
Rajputana. It is the top of an arched win- 
dow; a niche contains a finely modeled head 
of a Bodhisattva. The ornament of the 
arch shows typical Indian scrollwork such 
as we find in Ajanta and other places. A 
similar window was found many years ago 
in the same place and was dated by Smith 
to about the seventh century,' to which 
our piece may also be ascribed. 
m5. D. 


1A History of Fine Art in India, fig. 148. 


to 


Fellows of the Museum, to the libraries and 


museums on the BuLLETIN mailing list 
and to any subscriber who will send a 


postcard requesting it. 


[HE SOUTHEAST STAIRWAY adjoining the 
first Hearn Gallery has been hung with a 
dozen American paintings bought from the 
Hearn Fund, thus relieving the crowding in 
Gallery A 12, and showing some paintings 
bought within the past year which have not 
been on exhibition since they were hung 
Accessions. 


in the Room of Recent 


Mei-Kwer spy ALLAN CLARK. At the 
exhibition of sculptures by Allan Clark 
18960—) held recently in New York, the 


Museum purchased a charming head in 
wood of a Chinese girl, Mei-Kwei by name, 
which will be shown in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions during the month of January 
Conceived in Mr. Clark’s highly stylized 
manner, the head is characterized by studied 
simplification of detail and sensitivity of 
modeling. In its portrayal of the introspec- 
tive thoughtfulness and quiet of Oriental 
character, it gives ample evidence of the 
culptor’s travels and studies in the Far 
East. Mei-Kwei is a pleasing and restful 
subject which Mr. Clark has interpreted 
with considerable comprehension and tech- 
P.R. 


S 


nical skill. 

PHI A Greek 
amphora was regularly provided with a 
it pot and lid have 


Lip AN AMPHORA. 


oO 
cover, but it is rare thi 
not become separated, so that few such 
combinations are seen in museum galleries. 
Our finest black-figured Athenian amphora,' 
in the Third Room, came to us with its lid, 
the latter somewhat warped, as is so often 
the case, and without its crowning knob; 
so that the effectiveness of its composition 
was considerably impaired. Lately we have 
received, as a gift from J. D. Beazley of 
Oxford, the knob of this lid, which he had 
ingeniously recognized as probably belong- 


1Acc. No. 17.230.14. 


h- 
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ing to it. He found it in “a box of rubbish” d’Arza by Thomas Eakins has recently 
which he had bought after the Hope Sale, been purchased and can be seen this month 


trom which our amphora was also acquired. in the Room of Recent Accessions. It is 
Lid and knob fitted exactly and the vase a powerful rendering of a sad, rather plain 





PORTRAIT OF SENORA GOMEZ D'ARZA 
BY THOMAS EAKINS 


Is now shown in its completed form, alovely woman with straight black hair, hea, 


F 

example of Greek design. G. M.A. R evebrows, and a long face. She shows the 

effect of tragic experiences in her early life 

THE PuHoroGrRapH Division of the which make her look older than her thirt\ 

Library is now displaying photographs of years. She holds our attention by the forc 
Paintings showing festivals. of her character. 

Mrs. Eakins tells us that the portrait 

A Portrait By THomas Eakins. A_ was painted in 1961 when the sitter’s hus 

portrait of the actress Sefiora Gomez band, Enrico Gomez d’Arza, was impre- 
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sario of the Italian Theatre in Philadelphia 


She acted with her husband and taught 
young actors, taking care of two small 
children as well. 

J. M. 1 


Lists. Within the last 
months two small butf folders have incon- 
spicuously appeared among Museum pub- 
lications: Postcards on Sale, a List of Sub- 
jects with and Prices; and A 
Selection of Photographs and Publications 
Illustrating History and Daily Life from 
(Ancient Times to the Nineteenth Century. 
[hese two folders were patiently and scru- 


SUGGESTIVE few 


Pro ICeSSeS 


pulously compiled by one of the assistants 
at the Information Desk, to enable teachers 
and students to know what illustrative 
material at small cost the Museum offers 
hey were designed to help answer such 
questions as ““What can | do to make the 
Middle Ages vivid to high school classes?”’ 
or ““How can the Pre-Hellenic civilization 
be made to seem less remote and shadowy?” 
or ““Have you any material on the daily life 
of the Egyptians?” The first list includes all 
the postcards issued by the Museum—pho- 
tographic, color, and sets in half-tone and 
collotype; the second contains a selection 
of Museum photographs and publications 
supplementary to the postcards. Each list 
is classified according to both period and 
subject. 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH TiLes. At the sal 
the Vis Collection the Museum pur- 
chased five hundred and fifty-three Dutch 
and Flemish tiles. Among the great rarities 
in the lot are a representative group ol 
sixteenth-century tiles with geometrical 
or figure decorations in the colors and style 
of the Italian Renaissance maiolica paint- 
ers; a panel of sixteen Dutch tiles with 
yellow lustre decoration (other tiles of this 
type are in the museums at Amsterdam 
and Utrecht and, with the Vis examples, 
are to be the Dutch tiles in 
this technique known); a panel with a 
monochrome painting in green of a vase 
with flowers; and four tiles with baskets of 
flowers in the Chinese style painted in 
famille rose colors. Dutch tiles of the first 
half of the seventeenth century with 


ol 


said only 
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polychromed patterns of fruit, flowers 
vases, and figure subjects are well repre- 
sented among the new purchases. Particu- 
larly interesting among the blue-and-white 
tiles is a large group with marine deities, 
seca monsters, and boats. Other blue-and- 
white tiles show figures of peasants and 
soldiers, ships, and viewsof canals and wind- 
mills. A large number of the tiles have been 
reproduced in colors in the catalogue of the 
Vis Collection. Many years were spent 
by Eelco M. Vis of Amsterdam in making 
this which of the 
and most representative ever 
assembled. The acquired by the 
Museum are shown in the Room of Recent 
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collection, was one 
largest 
tiles 
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Harmopios. Alter an absence of several 
months the casts of Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton have returned to their places in 
the fourth Cast Gallery (B 36). The Har- 
modios comes back considerably changed 
In appearance, with both arms in new 
attitudes.! It will be remembered that 
the arms in the Naples statue are missing 
and that it has long been felt that the 
present restoration—the right extended 
upward and forward, the left holding the 
sheath—could not be right. Copies on vases 
and coins of the original group in Athens 
(of which the Naples statues are Roman 
replicas) suggested that the right arm was 
brought further back and bent sharply 
at the elbow, which would indeed create 
a more compact composition, more in line 
with contemporary figures. The attempted 


reconstructions in the cast galleries at 
Dresden, Strassburg, and Braunschweig 


were made with this in view. Of late a new 
clue for the original attitude of this arm 
has come into our possession. A replica of 
the head of the Harmodios recently ac- 
quired by the Museum? showed clear 
traces of two supports, one in the center 
front, one on the left side. These supports 
evidently connected with the right arm or 
sword, as is indicated in several copies of 
the group on coins and vases. (Compare 


1The reconstruction has been carried out in 


this Museum by the sculptor D. de Curtis 
2No. 9 in the Classical Sculpture Hall; BuLLE- 
rin, vol. XXI1(1927), pp. 141 f. 
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in this connection an unpublished fragment 
of a black-glaze vase with a representation 
of Harmodios in relief exhibited in Case A 
of the Seventh Classical Room.*) We have 
accordingly restored the right arm as held 
over the head, with the sword pointing 
diagonally downward. In our reconstruc- 
tion of the left arm we have kept closely 
to the renderings on the vases and coins, 
that is, we have represented it as held 
slightly further removed from the body 
than in the Naples statue, straight and 
taut as demanded by the tense attitude, 
and with the hand held open instead of 
grasping the sheath; for the latter hung 
from the shoulder as shown by the marks 
left by the strap on the marble. A further 
change is the removal of the disturbing 
tree trunk, whereby the composition is 
brought out to better advantage. 

The pose ol the Harmodios as we have 
now come to know it—with the arm held 
in a position of intense action—imparts 
a new energy to the whole figure. It rep- 
resents just the kind of advance over the 
older striding attitude that we should ex- 
pect in Athens in 477 B.c. The profound 
impression made by it on contemporary art 
is shown by its recurrence in the Peirithoos 
of the Olympia pediment (405-460 B.c.), 
and several figures on vase paintings, as 
well as in one of the Greek warriors on the 
Phigaleia frieze (last quarter of the fifth 
century). Kritios’ new creation evidently 
became an accepted type.* 

as NES As IR 


Two ArMcHAIRS. To the collection of 
European furniture there have recently 
been added two armchairs, both of which 
are shown for the month of January in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. The earlier 
of the two is an Italian folding-chair of 
a type characteristic of the sixteenth 
century. Its frame is of walnut with no 
pretense to carved ornament except for the 
simple scrolled finials of the uprights of the 
back and the mouldings which terminate 
the stretchers. The great interest of the 


’Lent by Edward T. Newell 

*A more detailed article on this reconstruction 
will appear shortly in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, 
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chair lies rather in its original leather 
upholstery which is held in place by large 
brass-headed nails. Chairs of this type 
which have come down to us are almost 
invariably re-upholstered, and it is the 
greatest rarity to find one in its original 
state. 

The other chair, which is illustrated on 
this page, is French of the middle of the 





CHAIR, FRENCH 
MIDDLE OF THE XVIII CENTURY 


eighteenth century. Its frame is of carved 
fruit-wood, and the back and seat are 
caned. Like the preceding chair it is wholly 
in its original condition, but its outstand- 
ing feature is the extraordinary character 
of the carving, which for sharpness and 
delicacy of execution is comparable with 
the best. The cresting of the back and the 
front of the seat-rail are decorated with 
groups of ecclesiastical trophies, among 
which are a missal, a music-book with Ale- 
luia inscribed on its pages, and a terrestrial 
orb. Wind instruments also occur and 
cherub-wings are effectively used at the 
junctions of the uprights of the back with 
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the cresting. The lines of the chair are 
exceedingly graceful and render it satis- 
factory to look at from almost any view- 
point, a quality which altogether too few 
chairs possess. It probably belonged to 
some high ecclesiastic, perhaps forming a 
part of the furnishings of his study 
PR 


\ JAPANESE PAINTING OF THE KAMA- 
KURA Pertop. There is now on exhibition 
in the Room of Recent Accessions a Japan- 
ese Buddhist kakemono, which dates from 
the Kamakura period (1186-1333), and 
which formerly was one of the temple trea- 
sures of the Shin-Zenk6ji at Moriya in the 
province of Omi. It is of the type called 
“mandara”’ or “circle of creation,” in this 
case a representation of the Western Para- 
dise of Amida, and is brilliant in colors and 
many shades of gold, to which masses of 
deep blue at top and bottom make an 
effective contrast. On both sides and under- 
neath the main picture is a wide border 
made up of smaller religious scenes accom- 
panied by an explanatory text in gold. The 
workmanship of the central picture is min- 
ute and painstaking, as is proper for a re- 
ligious subject which follows an accepted 
formula. The border paintings are treated 
rather more freely, two of the small scenes 
at the top being particularly charming. 

|conographically the picture is extremely 
interesting. In the center are three large 
figures seated on lotus thrones, representing 
Amida Buddha and the two Bdsatsu, Sh6 


Kwannon and Dai Seishi, who are personifi- 
cations of the mercy and wisdom of the 
Buddha. These are painted in gold and 
remind us of the three gold statues, which 
legend says were made by Gautama 
Buddha himself and which are the principal 
treasures of the great Zenk6ji temple in 
Shinano Province, of which the Moriya 
temple was an offshoot. The three main 
figures are surrounded by thirty-four 
smaller Bodsatsu, also painted in gold and 
each in a different attitude. Behind and 
above them are the gardens and palaces 
of Paradise, thronged with Buddhas, 
Bosatsu, angels, and heavenly attendants, 
while a rain of flowers and musical instru- 
ments suggests the sweetness of the odors 
and the sounds. In front of the figure of 
\mida is the sacred lotus-pond, into which 
are reborn the souls of Buddhists who have 
been faithful in their earthly life. Each 
reborn soul is seated on a lotus and is 
labeled with the class of life he led, eight 
different kinds, from the ‘“‘upper-class- 
upper” life down to the “lower-class- 
middle” life. The nine small scenes in the 
bottom border represent the various classes 
of lives and the reception of the souls by 
3uddha. At the extreme left is the “lower- 
class-lower” life, which was very bad 
indeed, and here no Buddha is shown 
because the only chance for the liver of 
such a life to be reborn in Paradise is that 
the evil of his deeds may be outweighed by 
good works done in previous existences. 


H. G. H 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


FROM NOVEMBER 17 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Half-suit of armor, German, 1591.* 
Gist Oo} He nry Walters 
Pistol, blunderbuss type, with miquelet lock, 
Spanish, XVIII cent 
Gift of Miss Ethel Du Bot 


Books—IHE LIBRARY 
Gifts of Edward D, Adams, Ricardo del Arco, Bing 
& Grdndabl, Bourgeois Galleries, Robert W. 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8). 


TO DECEMBER 5, 1927 


Claiborne, Alice M. Dike, The Elsinore Press, 
Harrold E. Gillingham, J. Goudstikker, F 
Kleinberger Galleries, Inc., Howard Mansfield, 
Carl Marfels, F. R. Martin, Jacques Miihsam, 
Charles R. Richards, Scoville Manufacturing Co. 


CERAMICS 
Collection of tiles (553), glazed pottery, Dutch 
and Flemish, X V-XVIII cent.t 
Purchase. 
Vase, glazed pottery, French, abt. 1900. 
Gift of Howard Mansfield 
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Laces 
Strips (2) of bobbin lace (Ténder), Danish, 1800 
1860.7 

Gift of Professorinde Schmieglou 


MEDALS, PLAQUES, ETC. 
Bronze commemorative medal of the Sesqui- 
Centennial of the Founding of the Government 
of the State of New York at Kingston, by Charles 
Keck, American, contemporary.t 

Gift of Hon. A. T. Clearwater 


MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 
Portrait of a Man, by Anna Peale (Mrs. Stough- 
ton), 1791-1878; Portrait of a Man, by Hugh 
Bridport, 1794-1832; Portrait of a Man, by 
Thomas Seir Cummings, 1804—1894,—American 
(Floor I], Room 314) 
Purchas. 

Resolution, on vellum, by T. M. Cleland.* 

Gift of Herbert Ten Broeck Jacquelin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Samples (2) of wallpaper, French, early XIX 
cent t 
Gift 0} H. A. Elsberg 
PAINTINGS 
Portrait of Don Andres de Andrade, by Bar- 
tolomé Estéban Murillo, Spanish, 1617-1682*; 
portrait of Sefiora d’Arza, by Thomas Eakins 
American, 1844-1916.T 
Purchase. 
Pygmalion and Galatea, by Jean Léon Géréme, 
French, 1824-1904.7 
Gift of Louts C. Raegner. 


PHOTOGRAPHS——T HE LIBRARY 
Gifts of Edward D. Adams, Mrs. Samantha I 
Huntley, Theodore Sizer 


PRINTS 
Gifts of Bashford Dean, Thomas T. Hoopes, Mrs 
Bella C. Landauer, Howard Mansfield, Carl |] 
Ulmann 
SCULPTURE 
Head of Buddha, black pebble marble, Chinese, 
Wei dyn. (221-264 A.D.)T 

Purchas. 
Casts (4), stucco, of IX century wall panels 
from Samarra, Mesopotamian.* 


Gift of Edward C. Moore, Jr 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 
TRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8). 


CALENDAR OI 


Head, in wood, Mei-Kwei, by Allan Clark, 
American, contemporary.t 
Purchase. 
TEXTILES 
Cover and sample, printed cotton, Indian, abt 
1750.T 
Gift of Mrs. Frederic B. Pratt 
Fragment of tunic, linen ( Coptic, VI-VII 
cent.; pattern weavings (mises-en-cartes) (4), 
French, XVIII cent. 
Gift of H. A. Elshere 
Samples (2), printed cotton, French (Marseilles), 
XIX cent.T 
Gift of Miss Dorcas Hedden 
Sample of printed fabric, English, modern. 
Gift of Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 


WOODWORK AND FURNITURE 
Panel, carved wood, representing two birds in 
relief, Coptic, 1V—V cent.T 

Gift of Joseph Brummer 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Flintlock gun, with French lock and German 
stock, last quarter of XVII cent.; snaphaunce 
gun (demi-battery), German, 1625-1650; snap- 
haunce gun with Italian lock and with stock of 
Baltic workmanship, 1625-1650 (Armor Study 
Room) 

Lent by William G. Renwick 
CERAMICS 
Mug, plate, and saucer, porcelain, Chinese- 
Lowestoft, 1756-1810 (American Wing 


Lent by Edward A. and Frank Crowninshield. 


DRAWINGS 
Water-color drawing, View of New York, Amer- 
ican, 1793 (American Wing 

Lent by M) ods Blat 


METALWORK 
Collection (44 pieces) of silver, American, late 
XVII to early XIX cent 

Lent by Henry F. du Pont. 


WoopDWORK AND FURNITURI 
Cassone, Italian, XVI cent loor |, Room 22 
armchairs (2), French, middle of XVIII cent 
(Wing K, Room 26) 
Lent by Erskine Hewitt 

Looking-glasses (2), American, early XIX cent 
(American Wing). 

Lent by Mrs. J]. Insley Blatr. 


* LECPURES 


FREE LECTURES 


JANUARY 15 TO FEBRUARY 12, 1928 


JANUARY 


15 Beauty in the Book (Arthur Gillender Lecture) 


Harry L. Koopman 


HOUR 


4.00 


16 Painting of the Netherlands before and after the Reformation (Gallery Talk for Members 


Hetty Vincent Marshall. 
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JANUARY HOUR 
21 The Forgotten Empire of the Hittites 

John Garstang 4:00 
21 Talk on the Concert Program 

Thomas Whitney Surette 5:15 
22 Lights and Lighting: Past and Present (Arthur Gillender Lecture 

Walter W. Kantack 4:00 
23 French and Italian Renaissance Decorative Art Contrasted (Gallery Talk for Members 

Hetty Vincent Marshall 11:00 
28 Four Millenniums of Glass Making 

Rossiter Howard 4:00 
28 lalk on the Concert Program 

Thomas Whitney Surette 5:15 
29 Color in Architecture 

H. Van Buren Magonigle 4:00 
30 ~French Sculpture (Gallery Talk for Members 

Hetty Vincent Marshall 11:00 


FEBRUARY 
4 I he Art of Mosle m Pe rsia 


Charles C. Torrey 4:00 
5 [he Modern Craftsmanship: Metal (Arthur Gillender Lectur 
Richard F. Bach 4:00 
Mexican Ceramics 
Walter Pach 4:00 
12 Flemish Painting: The Primitive and His World 
Roval Cortissoz 4:00 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, January 21, 28, February 

11, at 1:45 p. m., Sundays, January 22, 29, February 5, 12, at 1:45 and 2:45 p. m.; for Members 
Children by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, January 21, 28, February 4, by Douglas Moore, 
Saturday, February 11, at 10:15 a. m 

Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2:00 p. m., Sundays at 3:00 p. m.; by Roberta M 
Fansler, Saturdays at 3:00 p. m., Sundays at 2:00 p. m 


Study-Hours for Practical Workers, by Grace Cornell, Sundays, January 22, 29, by George J 
Cox, Sunday, February 5, by Lucy Taylor, Sunday, February 12, at 3:00 p.m 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 


JANUARY 13 TO FEBRUARY 15, 1928 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is 
given by New York University 


JANUARY HOUR JANUARY HOUR 
13 Study-Hour for Salespeople and 10 History of American Art (N) 
3uyers (M Herbert R. Cross 11:00 
Lucy Taylor 9:00 16 Ihe Florentine Renaissance (M) 
13 Modern French Art (N) Edith R. Abbot 3:00 
Walter Pach... 11:00 16 Museum Course for High School 
13 Study-Hours for Teachers (M) Teachers (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin and Anna Ethelwyn Bradish : 4:00 
Lamont Rogers 4:00 17. Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
13 Materials of Decoration (N) Rudolf M. Riefstahl 11:00 
Charles H. Sherrill 8:00 17 Byzantine Art (N) 
13 Fundamentals of Interior Decora- [Thomas Whittemore.. 11:00 
tion (N) 17 Principles of Form and Color (N) 
Evan J. Tudor.... , 8:00 C. Hayes Sprague... 8:00 
14 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M) 18 Masterpieces in the Metropolitan 
Fern Bradley.... 10:30 Museum (N) 
14 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M) John Shapley. . 11:00 
Anna Lamont Rogers 1030 18 Applied Aesthetics (N) 
14 History of Painting through the [Thomas Munro 3 00 
Italian Renaissance (M) 18 Artistic Expression (M 
Edith R. Abbot ae ore 11:00 Huger Elliott B15 
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Northern Painting (N 
Frank J. Mather, Jr... ; 
Outline of the History of Art (N 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers (M 
Special leachers of Dra 
Oriental Rugs (N 


Rudolf Riefstah] 


wing 


Study-Hour for Salespeopl ind 
Buyers (M) 
Lucy Taylor 
Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
Grace Cornell... ; 
Materials of Decoration (N 
Stepher Be reeois 
Fundament of Interior Deco 


ui Young Girls (M 
Kate Mann Franklin........ 
Studv-Hour for Home-Makers (M 


Lucy laylor 





Historic Textile Fabrics (N 
Rudolf M Riefstahl 
Northern Painting (N 
Frank |]. Mather, Jr 
Outline of the History of 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
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Huger Elliott 
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Lucy Taylor. * 
Study-Hours for Teachers (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin and Anna 
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History of Painting through thé 
Italian Renaissance (M) 
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FEBRUARY 


Spanish Painting (N) 
\. Philip McMahon 
Museum Course for Elementary 
Junior High School 
(M) 
Anna Curtis Chandler. 
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Study-Hour for Salespeople in 
Buyers (M) 
Lucy Taylor 9:00 
Study-Hour for Teachers (M) 
| v laylor 4°00 


French Decorative Art of the X\ 
and XVIII Centuries (N) 


Vleyric R. Rogers 10701 
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Study-Hour for Young Girls (M 
Grace Cornell 
Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M 
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Edith R. Abbot Pay 
English Furniture 
Herbert Cescinsky S:00 
Sienese Painting (N) 
Richard Offner 
to the History of 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART A ticket adr 
resident friends, on Mondays and Frida 



























neorporated April 13, 18 rthey festablisn Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of which admit 
ng and maintaining ...a Museum al rar art, of the bearer once, on either Monday or Friday 
ncouraging and developing the study of the fine arts, and The services of the Museum Instructors free 
e application of arts to manufacture and practical life An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Peery "g general Knowledge of kindred subjects Trustees at the Museum for members 
to that end, of furnishing popular instructior The BULLETIN and the Annual Report 
OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE MUSEUM A oe of all handbooks published for general distributior 
upon request at the Museum 
OBERT W. pE Fores1 President Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members have 
EvLinu Root First Vice-President upon request, double the number of tickets to the Museun 
Henry WALTER President accorded to Annual Members; their families are included 
HOowARD MANSFIE Treasurer n the invitation to any general reception; and whenever 
Henry W. KENT Secretar their subscriptions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they 
He Mayor of THe City o- New Yort hall be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life and to be 
HE COMPTROLLER OF THE CIT { Dae me members of the Cory ration. For further particular 
[He PRESIDENT OF THE Dept. oF Park (8% lare e Secretar 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN C 
Epwarp D. ADAM EDWARD S. HARKNE ADMISSION 
(; FORGE F BAKER ARTHUR CURTISS JAM lhe Museum is open daily from 1 
GEORGE BLUMENTHA FRANCIS ©. JONE Saturday until 6 p.m.: Sunday from m.to6 p.m. 1 
. peters peah of oan § Lepyar Cloisters and the American Wing close at dusk 
fertayr f nt ouae Fre : L: pel Mac ’ On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
shes , ; API ester varged to ali except members and holders of r 
I ARLES W Gout WM. CHURCH OSBORN ticket 
lH. Hatst rr aud Georce D. Pra Members are admitted on pay days on presentation 
ENRY o. FRITCHI their tickets. Persons holding members’ complimentar 
= : ckets are entitled to one admittance on a pay da) 
HE STAFEI 
bain Pawan MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 
tant Director ' OSEPH Brect Visitors desiring special direction or assistance in studying 
tor of Cla ree t \JISELA M petclaliale the Museum collections may secure the services of member 
rator of Painting ete * BURR * f the staff on application to the Director of Fducationa 
Associate Curator H. B ere Work. An appointment should preferably be made ir 
rator of Egyptian Art \LBERT M. LYTHGOE advance 
ARTHUR C. Ma This service is free to members and to teachers in the 
A ciate Curator , HERBERT i WIN . public schools of New York City, as well as to pupil under 
. ( AmBrose LansIN their guidance. To all others a charge of $1 an hour is made 
Curator of Decorative Art JosEPH BRECK with an additional fee of 25 cents for each person in a grouy 
Associate Curator ) CHARLES O. Cor? exceeding four in number 
( Frances Morr 
tant Curator of Armor, t PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 
Charge STEPHEN V. GRA? 4 
Keeper of the Altman Collectior For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, an 
ind Acting Curator of Far art students: and for use of the Library, classrooms, stud 
Eastern Art THeopore Y. Hosey rooms, and lending collections, see special leaflet 
Curator of Print Ww am ML Ivie Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in the 
Director of Educational Work HuGeR Ettto Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. No permit 
\ssociate in Industrial Arts RicHarp F. Ba ire necessary for sketching and for taking snapshots wit! 
Assistant Treasurer Eviat T. Foor hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Executive Assistant BRADFORD BOARDMAN Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal! holidays. For fur- 
Librarian WiLtiamM CLIFFORD ther information, see special leaflet 
Editor of Publication WiniFrReD FE. How: 
Registrar Henry F. Davipsos PUBLICATIONS 
Supt. of Building Conran Hew 
CaTtTatoGvues published by the Museum, PHOTOGRAPHS 
MEMBERSHIP all objects belonging to the Museum, Puorosrats of 
‘ . books, photographs, and prints, Postcarps, CoLtor Print 
BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise 950,000 Ercuinas, and Casts are on sale at the Fifth Avenue en- 
FELLOWS IN Perpetuiry, who contribute 5,000 trance. Lists will be sent on application. Orders by mail 
FELLOWS FOR LiFe, who contribute 1 OOK may be addressed to the Secretarv. 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 250 
FeLLowsuip Members, who pay annually . 100 CAFETERIA 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annuall 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annuall\ ; 10 \ cafeteria located in the basement of the building is 
Priviteces-—All members are entitled to the followin open on week-davs from 12 m. to 4.45 p.m., Sundays fron 
vileges 1to §.15p 





